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their inarching it back to Bhurtpore, for all the wells
in the neighbourhood had run dry. The statement
seemed incredible; on making inquiry, I found it was
untrue. There was plenty of water, but the troops "were
too lazy to draw it; they wished the villagers to do so
for them, which the villagers refused. It took ine all
the morning to arrange the matter.
In the afternoon the Rajah's band played at the
durbar. The band had been all along in the camp,
but till now had not put in an appearance. The bands-
men played on English instruments, and what were
supposed to be English tunes, though to our ears little
resembling them. I suppose on that account they better
suited the native taste. As the music played the camp
followers clustered around; the sounds even drew the
villagers from the sullen seclusion they had hitherto
maintained. First one head, then another peeped cau-
tiously over the village wall. Before long, the roofs of
the houses were thronged with an admiring audience of
men, women, and even children. In the course of the
night Captain Nixon returned.
The next morning our party was augmented by the
arrival of Mr. Harvey, the Commissioner of Agra, and
some other gentlemen, chiefly young engineers, who
had preferred to join the expedition rather than remain
idle at Agra, where, as elsewhere, all regular work was
suspended. We had known for some days of Mr.
Harvey's intention to accompany the force, as also ha
the chiefs, and unfortunately they had got the impres-
sion that he would bring with htm a regiment of English
soldiers. When they found that he was accompanied
by only some twelve gentlemen and a small party of
native troopers, their disappointment was extreme, and
their dissatisfaction was so openly expressed that it